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POET AND POLITICIAN.* 


In Mr. Lowell’s latest volume are a dozen 
alert essays showing what our brightest 
American thought, in 1858, of the Tract So- 
ciety’s paltering, canvassing the election pros- 
pects in 1860, suggesting a policy in 1861 
before Buchanan or even Lincoln had found 
one, dissecting McClellan’s report in 1864 
and laying bare the moral anatomy of that 
masterly candidate for defeat, philosophizing 
in the same year upon the causes and conse- 
quences of the Rebellion, weighing in the 
balances McClellan and Lincoln as rival can- 
didates for the presidency, proposing in 1865 
a policy of Reconstruction, wittily describing 
and sternly rebuking the performances of 
Seward and Johnson in 1866. Then a tremen- 
dous hiatus of twenty-two years,—a Rip Van 
Winkle slumber, so far as this volume tells 
the story,—and the book is worthily closed 
with the memorable address on “The Place of 
the Independent in Politics.” That this par- 
ticular Independent had conquered a place in 
politics, there was no need of this address to 
prove,—the war papers alone give him a place 
in the front rank of political seers. These 
essays exhibit far rarer qualities than the hind- 
sight of the historian and the political phi- 
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losopher,—they show the foresight of the 
practical, helpful thinker, the present insight 
of a politician who can see a great opportunity 
before it begins to dwindle down the per- 
spective of the past. Mr. Lowell’s position 
among political foreseers is a proud one, for 
seldom, if ever, since Burke’s time has a pub- 
licist been able to read so many of his vati- 
cinations in the light of their fulfilment. It 
may be doubted whether any American poli- 
tician who has been prominent during the past 
quarter-century could so triumphantly claim 
the supreme satisfaction of exclaiming, on so 
many important occasions,—“I told you so.” 

With these essays,—in order to complete 
our impression of Mr. Lowell’s penetration as 
a political observer and of his sagacity and 
grasp as a political generalizer,—should be 
read, or re-read, the famous essay on Abraham 
Lincoln (1864), and the Birmingham Address 
on Democracy (1884). 

One is impressed anew with the unexpected 
character of all that Mr. Lowell writes; he 
has constant surprises in store for the reader, 
and this with none of the limberness of incon- 
sistency and without any noticeable effort to 
shine in many réles. Mr. Lowell is, indeed, 
the most versatile of Americans, but it is not 
his mere versatility that is so extraordinary. 
No reader of the Biglow papers will find the 
acuteness, wit, and level-headedness of the po- 
litical criticism in this volume very surprising; 
and, since the Address on Democracy, Ameri- 
cans whose opinions are not forestalled by 
partisanship have grown used to looking upon 
this poet as a wise political thinker. His sur- 
prises are the surprises of genius,—that in- 
calculable and incommunicable faculty which 
heightens all the rest, transforming astuteness 
into wisdom, journalism into literature, verse 
into poetry, and politics into statesmanship. 
This marvellous writer has but to be himself 
to have all the freshness and variety of 
Nature. 

But the greatest surprise of all is when we 
sum up our impressions and try to get a 
bird’s-eye view of Mr. Lowell’s achievements 
in their total magnitude. That the most 
versatile American should touch the high- 
water mark at so many points is the unex- 
ampled thing. Matthew Arnold singles out 
General Grant as an admirable illustration of 
the American genius for seeing straight and 
seeing clear, and he would have admitted 
Franklin to be a still more signal example. 
Now the really remarkable thing about Mr. 
Lowell’s “ Political Essays” is that these 
essays make patent to all what a few have 
long suspected or known,—namely: That this 
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distinguished scholar, this charming poet, this 
spirited satirist, this acute critic, is at the 
same time our soundest publicist, our most 
sagacious politican. This when we compare 
him with living men; is it too much to say 
that, in some of the most valuable qualities of 
the political thinker, it is not Webster but 
Lowell who, among Americans, most nearly 
approaches Burke? These qualities are the 
very ones so well described by Mr. Arnold as 
the faculties of seeing straight and of seeing 
clear, and they place this poet upon a footing 
of equality with Grant and with Franklin. It 
should be added, to make the contrast just, 
that the poet has the eloquence that Grant 
lacked, the fervor that Franklin lacked, and 
the high courage that Webster lacked, in the 
expression of what he sees. 

t is much to be permitted to review the 
second heroic period of our history in the 
penetrating light of these contemporary obser- 
vations. A better “philosophy of history ” 
to accompany the ordinary narratives and 
documents touching that period, the present 
generation need not ask for. I say “ philoso- 
phy of history” advisedly, knowing that Mr. 

well himself would deprecate the phrase. 
In the essay on “The Rebellion: its Causes 
and Consequences” there is some delightful 
satire on this so-called philosophy. “The 
annalist still survives, a kind of literary dodo, 
in the ‘standard’ historian, respectable, im- 
mitigable,—with his philosophy of history, 
and his stereotyped phrase, his one Amurath 
succeeding another, so very dead, so unlike 
anything but historical characters, that we can 
scarcely believe they ever lived,—and only 
differing from his ancient congener of the 
monastery by his skill in making ten words do 
the duty of one. His are the fatal books 
without which no gentleman’s library can be 
complete; his the storied pages which ingenu- 
ous youth is invited to turn, and is apt to turn 
four or five together.” It would be a great 
mistake to impute to Mr. Lowell the solemn 
formalism and the lumbering logic of this 
philosophy of history. But there is a philos- 
ophy which consists in reading from the dial 
of time the lessons of the hour,—lessons that 
usually become plain to most men only after 
the hour for action has struck; and there is a 
philosophy which informs open and receptive 
minds with the moral bearings of those 
prodigious blunders wherein history never 
“ repeats itself ” with impunity. Such lessons 
as these are what I chiefly refer to in ascribing 
to the historical essays in this collection a 
high value as a commentary upon some of our 
most stirring and heroic annals. 

Taken for all in all, these essays are none 
of them obsolete, despite their far-away poli- 
tics, and some are positively timely to-day. 
Of course the events here treated can never 
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be obsolete for Americans, however cut of 
date certain methods of dealing with them 
may easily become. But although the vast- 
ness of the interests dealt with certainly adds 
to the dignity and impressiveness of these 
essays, the book has plenty of other attrac- 
tions,—its wit and wisdom would make it 
readable and useful even were these rare 
qualities displayed in the discussion of merely 
parochial issues. 

Of the scores of topics and suggestions that 
make this volume a godsend to the expatiating 
reviewer, I must content myself with but one: 
the development of Mr. Lowell’s conception 
of the character of Lincoln. As Mr. Lowell 
is the only contemporary poet who has shown 
himself capable of rising to the height of 
this great argument, and as it seems likely 
that the Commemoration Ode is to live with 
the eternity of Lincoln’s fame, the growth 
of the poet’s comprehension of his future hero 
has a peculiar interest, at least to students of 
letters, for all time to come. As late as Sep- 
tember, 1864, in the article “McClellan or 
Lincoln ?” we find him,—after praising Lin- 
coln as a wise and sagacious practical states- 
man, “a long-headed and _ long-purposed 
man,”—making this remarkable reservation: 
* We will not call him a great man, for over- 
hasty praise is too apt to sour at last into 
satire, and greatness may be trusted safely to 
history and the future; . . . .” In that 
same autumn appeared the remarkable essay 
on Abraham Lincoln, wherein are no longer 
any scruples about over-hasty praise. Here 
Lincoln is already the representative Ameri- 
can,—his proportions incapable of being 
dwarfed by comparison with Henry of Na- 
varre, or with whatever else is greatest in 
kingeraft. Then, but a few months later, the 
Commemoration Ode (July, 1865), wherein 
the ideal Lincoln is once for all divined, and 
enshrined in immortal verse as “the first 
American.” From the critical reserve of the 
friendly essayist in September to the rapture 
of love and faith of the inspired poet in July, 
the transition seems startling. But it must 
be borne in mind that those were months 
whose actinic influences in the ripening of 
character and the maturing of conviction were 
wondrously swift,—months teeming with the 
results of decades of labor and prayer and 
conflict. 

The supreme excellence of this book, as of 
any book, is its stimulating and bracing qual- 
ity. Looking forward to the War, looking 
back upon it, unravelling the skein of Recon- 
struction, preaching across the sea in smutty 
Birmingham the beauty of Democracy, heart- 
ening @ new generation to its peculiar tasks 
and its renewed conquests, our poet-moralist’s 
brightness, hopefulness, breadth of outlook, 
and charity of judgment, are unfailing. It is 
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good to have a new book from him, and to 
return to his former ones, when our light is 
low, for his affluence and his cheer are peren- 
nial. If he is not, like Matthew Arnold, a 
liberator of the intelligence, he is at least 
equal to that eminent writer in the power to 
tone and feed the mind. And while we are 
quickened by his wit and fortified by his wis- 
dom, we become aware not only of his sagac- 
ity but of his sympathy, and we perceive that 
this formidable acuteness of insight is but the 
instrument of genuine nobleness of heart. 
Metvitte B. ANDERSON. 


** A FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE.” * 


On the 10th of April, 1886, in the little hill- 
side burial ground of Burley in Yorkshire, 
were laid to rest the remains of one who 
during his lifetime suffered more, perhaps, 
than any other public man of our day from 
the misconception of his acts and motives by 
both friend and foe. ‘“ Nosuch demonstration 
of public grief,” says his biographer, referring 
to the ceremony at Burley, “had ever before 
been witnessed in the valley; and those who 
mingled with that throng of mourners quickly 
learned that it was not the politician, but the 
man, who filled the thoughts of all.” The 
spot where this “friend of the people” lies 
waiting is a sacred one to the dwellers in the 
beautiful valley of the Wharfe. “Half the 
people in the village want to die, that they 
may be buried there,” were the words spoken 
by a humble follower of the funeral cortege. 
On the day preceding the simple Quaker burial, 
a statelier ceremony had been held in West- 
minster, a ceremony to honor as a statesman 
him whom the people of Burley lamented as a 
friend. “The chiefs of both political parties 
met in the Abbey to mourn the loss of one 
who had not merely written his name in the 
history of his country but secured a place in 
the hearts of his contemporaries.” 

That these high honors should have been 
paid to the memory of the once execrated 
Wm. E. Forster, the Irish Secretary stigma- 
tized by the people of Ireland as “ Buckshot ” 
Forster, may well surprise those readers whose 
knowledge of his political career is confined 
to the brief period during which it was his 
misfortune to bear the odium attaching to the 
representative of English misrule in Ireland. 

Mr. Wemyss Reid, Mr. Forster’s biographer, 
does not present himself as an apologist; he is 
merely the faithful narrator of Mr. Forster’s 
eventful career, and his work is a model of its 
kind, The general verdict upon the character 
of a living statesman is not infrequently re- 
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versed after his death. The lapse of time 
subdues enmities engendered during lifetime; 
subsequent events may excuse or even vindi- 
cate a policy once seemingly indefensible; 
impartial research may show the general aim 
and quality of a life to have been at variance 
with certain overt acts; and, above all, the 
mute appeal from the lips of the dead for 
final equity demands that a man be judged— 
not by his errors in this or that particular crisis 
—but by his life-work asa whole. Thereader 
who faithfully follows Mr, Reid’s circum- 
stantial recital will admit that the obloquy 
with which Forster was assailed, not only by 
political opponents but by a class of his own 
constituents, was chiefly due to his unflinching 
obedience to the dictates of conscience, re- 
gardless of the theories and prejudices of 
others. “ He was a man,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
“upon whom there could be no doubt that 
Nature had laid her hand for the purpose of 
forming a thoroughly genuine and independent 
character.” 

In his opening chapters, Mr. Reid gives us 
an interesting sketch of Forster’s early life. 
His father, William Forster, was a man whose 
remarkable career has gained for him a high 
place in the annals of the Society of Friends. 
Taking no thought of the worldly advantages 
which his personal talents might easily have 
secured, this primitive Christian, inspired by 
theological tenets not inconsistent with natural 
morality, devoted his life to the task of bet- 
tering the condition of his fellows. No knight 
of old ever sallied forth more devotedly into 
the world to do battle for the oppressed than 
this Quaker preacher. Not content with rais- 
ing his voice in behalf of the down-trodden 
in a land where his personal safety was as- 
sured, he sought more arduous fields. The 
anti-slavery conflict was raging in America, 
and thither went William Forster to risk life 
and fortune by assailing the iniquity in its 
stronghold. Wherever the fight against un- 
righteousness was hottest, the broad-brim of 
this good Quaker—like an humble helmet of 
Navarre—was seen in the front rank of battle. 

In 1816 he had married Anna Buxton, a 
lady who became almost as famous as her 
husband for ministrations among the Friends. 
Mr. Reid records an anecdote of W. E. 
Forster’s childhood that throws a light upon 
the lives of this pious couple. 

‘*He was travelling in a coach, in charge of his 
nurse, when a benevolent old gentleman began to 
talk to him. ‘Where is your papa, my dear?’ 
said his fellow-passenger. ‘ Papa is preaching in 
America,’ was the — ‘And where is your 
mamma?’ continued the gentleman. ‘Mamma is 
preaching in Ireland,’ was the answer which the 
astonished stranger received.” 

After his marriage, William Forster had 
settled with his wife in the village of Bradpole, 
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Dorset. Here they spent twenty years of 
their wedded life, and here their son, William 
E. Forster, was born. A quaint pencil sketch 
—evidently the work of a friend or relative, 
of an artistic turn—suggests the pastoral sim- 

licity of these early days in the Dorsetshire 
hemes A low stone cottage (after the heart of 
Southey) embowered in shrubbery, and, it 
must be confessed, rather impossible-looking 
trees, a neat lawn and gravelled walk, with a 
spacious front garden. In this garden the 
elder Forsters, in the most Quakerish of cos- 
tumes, are represented as feeding the poultry; 
the grave preacher gallantly carrying the 
basket for his lady, while the future Irish 
Secretery, an sepbleabinn child in huge 
broad-brim and frock coat, brings up the rear 
solemnly displaying a strange botanical speci- 
men—a figment, undoubtedly, of the artist’s 
imagination. 

To furnish anything like an adequate out- 
line of Wm. E. Forster’s eventful life exceeds 
the limits of this review. Those who would 
understand and appreciate his sincere and 
thoroughly independent character as a politi- 
cian, and his admirable qualities in private life, 
must be referred to Mr. Reid’s work, which 
will repay perusal. Apart from its biograph- 
ical interest, it will be found an aid to those 
who seek an insight into the political issues 
with which Mr. Forster’s name 1s identified. 

In 1842, with Mr. William Fison as part- 
ner, Mr. Forster embarked in the woollen 
manufacture in the thriving Yorkshire town 
of Bradford. This connection proved to be 
a most fortunate one, and was only dissolved 
by Forster’s death in 1886. The people of 
Bradford soon realized that a man of rare 
force and ability had come among them. 
While giving the strictest attention to his 
business affairs, the young manufacturer 
threw himself eagerly into political and so- 
cial work, manifesting especial interest in the 
“condition of England ” question, and show- 
ing by word and deed his desire to follow in 
the footsteps of his uncle, Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, in the field of social reform. His 
advanced views upon social and political 
questions at once threw him into the ranks of 
the liberals, while his power as a speaker and 
evident sincerity soon made him the idol of 
the working classes. A sympathizer with the 
Chartist movement, a believer in the widest 
extension of suffrage, a religious non-con- 
formist, the liberal electors of Bradford soon 
became convinced that in Forster they could 
find a parliamentary representative who would 
not shrink from carrying into effect their 
most radical theories of reform. 

In 1861 Mr. Forster’s life-long desire to ob- 
tain a seat in the House of Commons was 

atified. Mr. Titus Salt, the sitting member 
or Bradford, having retired, there was an 
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immediate demand on the part of the electors 
that Forster should become his successor. 
After some opposition by the more moderate 
members of the party, he was selected as the 
representative of the liberals; and the Tories, 
despairing of success against so strong a can- 
didate, having withdrawn, he was elected 
without opposition. The Civil War in Amer- 
ica had begun, and Mr. Forster’s first effort 
in the House was an ardent advocacy of the 
cause of the North, a cause which he con- 
tinued to support until the close of the strug- 
gle. The London “Spectator,” commenting 
upon this phase of his career, remarks: 

‘*We doubt whether any other statesman, except 
Mr. Bright, had as great an influence in preventing 
this country from inflicting on the great American 
republic during their great civil war, injuries, 
which, had they been actually inflicted, it would 
not even now have forgotten or forgiven, or 
whether any other statesman, except Mr. Glad- 
stone, could have done as much as Mr. Forster did 
to effect the happy reconciliation the fruits, of 
which we still enjoy.” 

Upon more than one occasion, Mr. Forster 
stood the firm friend of the North in the face 
of the most determined opposition. It was 
largely owing to his personal exertions that 
the “ Alabama Claims ” were finally adjusted 
by an appeal to arbitration rather than to the 
sword. 

The great work of Mr. Forster’s life was the 
Act which gave to the people of England a 
national system of education; yet, strange to 
say, the course which he took in formulating 
and carrying this beneficent measure es- 
tranged him from the majority of his party, 
and embittered the remainder of his public 
life. The system which was proposed by the 
liberal league of Birmingham, and to which 
Forster’s constituents expected him, as Minis- 
ter of Education, to adhere, was calculated 
not only to furnish to English children com- 
plete educational facilities, but to displace an 
existing system largely controlled by the es- 
tablished church, It was, in fact, a measure 
directly leading to disestablishment. Mr. 
Forster’s plan, on the contrary, as embodied 
in his memorandum to the Cabinet, was a con- 
servative one, intended to retain and foster 
what was good in the old system, and to sup- 
ply its deficiencies. It is now admitted that 
so radical a measure as that proposed by the 
league could not have been carried and that 
Mr. Forster was largely influenced by motives 
of expediency in refusing to support it. In 
the light, however, of his subsequent utter- 
ances, notably in his address to his Bradford 
constituents in 1878, we must conclude that 
the insuperable obstacle in the way of his aec- 
ceptance of the Birmingham plan was its 
tendency to subvert the influence of the church 
in the schools. It should have been mentioned 
before, as bearing upon this question, that 
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after Forster’s marriage in 1850 to Jane Ar- 
nold, daughter of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, and 
sister to the poet, he shocked his non-conform- 
ist friends by joining the established church. 
Undoubtedly the exuberant liberalism of his 
early days was often found wanting in the 
important crisises of his political career; a 
stickler for governmental supremacy, and a 
detester of the /aissez-faire doctrine, he be- 
came an ardent supporter of the state religion. 
In a word, Mr. Forster, in the matter of the 
Education Bill, found himself in the not un- 
common political dilemma of having to choose 
between his party and his conscience. He 
unhesitatingly chose the latter, at a great per- 
sonal sacrifice. Whether he erred in not fore- 
ing his personal convictions into the mould of 
party opinion is a point of casuistry that must 
be left to the decision of the reader. 

In 1880 Mr. Forster accepted, at the hands 
of Mr. Gladstone, the office of Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. The spectacle of a people 
struggling for national independence against 
a powerful oppressor is one that appeals 
strongly to the imagination. The Athenians 
at Marathon, the Spartans at Thermopyle, 
the Hollanders foot to foot with the pikemen 
of Alva and Farnese, have furnished themes 
to transform poets into historians, historians 
into poets. United Ireland in arms against 
the power of England would command the 
sympathies of the civilized world. The mode 
of warfare, however, adopted in Mr. Forster’s 
time by a certain class of the Irish under the 
fancied sanction of Mr. Parnell, was not of a 
character to command respect. Under a hyp- 
ocritical guise of patriotism bands of ruffians 
scoured the country, committing the most 
dastardly atrocities against their law-abiding 
countrymen, Maiming of cattlé, ‘“moon- 
lighting,” rick-burning, the sending of threat- 
ening letters, assassination, were the weapons 
with which these “patriots” disgraced the 
cause of Ireland. retched indeed was the 
condition of the man who ventured to obey 
the law of the land and to respect the rights 
of property. 

‘In the dead of night unseen hands would dig 
a grave in the very garden-walk in front of the 
boycotted man’s door; in broad daylight masked 
villains would show themselves behind the hedges 
which lined the road by which he or his wife or 
children travelled; and morning by morning the 
postman brought the threatening letters, orna- 
mented with rude sketches of coffins, skeletons, 
and daggers, which served to keep the victim’s 
nerves ever upon the rack. His cattle, too, would 
be found dead from hideous injuries inflicted by 
men who must have had the heart of fiends, in the 
fields or the stalls, and his stacks would be de- 
stroyed by fire.” 


Murder had become a common occurrence. 


‘*Michael Moloney, a farmer in County Clare, 
when sitting in his bedroom at seven o’clock in the 
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evening, was shot dead by someone who thrust the 
muzzle of his gun through the window and deliber- 
ately took aim at his victim. Moloney’s crime was 
that he had paid his rent. 

‘“‘In the same county, two days later, Thomas 
McMahon, a farmer, was found in the cowhouse of 
a neighbor, lying dead, with a bullet in his brain. 
McMahon had been put to death at a secret meet- 
ing of ‘moonlighters,’ because he had refused to 
join in an outrage on the estate in which he lived. 

‘*In County Cork, a farmer’s son named Patrick 
Leary, was shot dead by a party of men who were 
going round among the tenants on a certain estate, 
cautioning them against paying their rents. . . . 

‘‘These are typical instances of the murders 
which were reported to Forster from different parts 
of the country.’” 

Upon his arrival in Dublin, the new Chief 
Secretary was deluged with letters from law- 
abiding Irishmen imploring protection from 
the outrages of these miscreants. Clearly, it 
was his first duty as a magistrate to afford 
this protection. But, owing to a fiendish 
system of terrorism, the arrest and conviction 
of offenders, under the ordinary legal processes, 
was impossible. 'The common law had become 
a dead letter. Unless extraordinary powers 
were granted him, the chief magistrate of 
Ireland was a mere nullity; “a paralytic 
cripple with a sword which he could not lift.” 
To repeat a very serviceable phrase, it was a 
condition that confronted Mr, Forster, not a 
theory. We must remember that it was not 
in his power to alter the relation of Ireland to 
the British crown; that he was in no way re- 
sponsible for the centuries of misrule that 
were at the root of all this misery. He was a 
mere magistrate, bound, at all hazards, to pro- 
tect life and property. Finding the existing 
law powerless to check outrage and to prevent 
murder, he, with the concurrence of the Glad- 
stone ministry, resorted to a special measure, 
the Protection Act. Inexcusable as we may 
deem Forster’s subsequent attempt to coerce 
the Irish nation, deeply as we may sympathize 
with the efforts of Irishmen to attain local 
self-government, we cannot in justice condemn 
a magistrate for resorting to extreme measures 
to quell a saturnalia of mob-law—ordinary 
means having proved of no avail. Mr. 
Forster’s struggle with Parnell is one thing; 
his struggle with the “moonlighter” is another. 
Our belief in the ultimate justice of the claims 
of the Land League is not incompatible with 
our hearty detestation of the methods of the 
assassin and the boycotter. 

An adequate idea of the thorough “read- 
ableness” of Mr. Reid’s work will be best 
conveyed by quotation. His early letters make 
frequent mention of the Carlyles. In a letter 
to Mrs. C. Fox he writes: 

‘*T find my ¢ompany not only informing but most 
pleasant and easy. Mrs. C. like a girl in her 
delight at new scenes and situations, and the master 
uncommonly good humored and accommodating, 
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glad to find anyone to relieve him of the trouble of 
travelling, his general tone a good natured humor- 
ous sarcasm, but every now and then a burst of 
furious indignation, or a flash of fiery eloquence. 
‘Last evening I deluded them into a Methody 
meeting-house, for which I did catch it afterwards. 
It was a sad failure, a local preacher full of fluent 
cant, or rather a pair of them praying at one another 
with all sorts of disgusting contortions. I was 
sorry to be with him at such a burlesque of prayer. 
He was furious afterwards, declaring that their 
belief, if any, was in ‘a heaven of lubber-land,’ a 
‘paradise of Burton ale and greasy cakes,’ and 
declared that a little more would have roused him 
to protest, that it would be well ‘if they would 
forthwith cast off this rotten blanket, and step 
forth in their naked skin’—said rotten blanket 
being the Methody garment of the religious idea.” 


Of Carlyle he says: 


‘* What a fearful, fiend-like creature he would be 
in his dark moods, when the devil of dyspepsia is 
upon him, without this merciful safety-valve of 
humor!” 


A talk between Monckton Milnes and Carlyle 
reminds him of— 


‘*A naughty boy rubbing a fierce cat’s tail back- 
wards, and getting on between furious growls and 
fiery sparks, but managing to avoid the threatened 
scratches.” 

In the autumn of 1874 Mr. Forster visited the 
United States. He writes from New York: 


‘Tell it not to the profane, but I must confess to 
a frequent instinctive surprise that our kinsmen re- 
ply to us in English. They are so strange-looking, 
and yet so like as well as unlike us. The exceed- 
ing quickness of thought and the promptness of 
action contrast curiously with the deliberate slow- 
ness of speech. At the little station at Garrisons, 
to my great delight, the station-master had his 
legs on the table, and no questions from me could 
get them off.” 
Having arrived in Chicago, he 
‘*took a carriage and pair—‘ livery’ they call it— 
and drove to their ugly, sandy park, and saw the 
farthest limits of the fire. We called, I am glad to 
say, on the Rev. Robert Collyer, who, you know, 
came to see us; he is one of their best and most 
famous preachers, was son of a Blubberhouse black- 
smith, worked at a Blubberhouse mill, full of 
Wharfedale reminiscences, and delighted to see me. 
. . . A man in the hotel took pity on me as 
I was wandering about the corridors, and in show- 
ing me the way said, ‘‘ What are you doin’ here? 
Fixin’ the clocks, I suppose.’ ” 


The Western people were sadly puzzled over 
the title of his travelling companion, Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton: 

‘* Buxton’s ‘Sir’ is a grievous stumbling block. 
I believe it is considered a name. He is generally 
called Mr. Buxton. Gen. Sherman puzzled over 
his card, and said, ‘Sir! What is it? Rev. Fowell 
Buxton!’ The papers have him ‘Secretary T. 
Fowler Buxton;’ and after I had carefully spelt 
out our names, the hotel clerk here wrote out a 
card for the arsenal, ‘Sir Forrester aid T. Buxton.’” 
A letter from Rock Island describes the un- 
veiling of the Lincoln statue at Springfield: 
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celled in taste, on the whole. Grant’s 
speech, though read, was poor, incoherent and un- 
meaning, but I think his bad speaking one of his 
good points, and no wonder in this much be-lec- 
tured country.” 

Mr. Forster, despite his brusque manner and 
somewhat rough exterior, was a man of keen 
sensibility and sympathetic nature. That his 
life was embittered by the hostility of former 
political friends, and by the absurd tales of 
the cruelty of his administration in Ireland, 
there is now no doubt; yet no complaint of in- 
justice seems to have escaped his lips. Strange 
that the man whose life was chiefly spent in 
relieving distress and enlightening ignorance, 
whose hatred of bloodshed amounted to a 
mgr whose humanity had even forbade 
1im to engage in field sports, should live to 
be denounced as the “Irish Robespierre,” as 
the man who recommended the police to load 
with buckshot when they were called upon to 
disperse a mob. Mr. James Payn tells a story 
of Forster that has a pathetic as well asa 
humorous side to those who really knew the 
man. He was an enthusiastic whist player, 
and Mr. Payn relates that,— 

‘** One afternoon he had won a good many rubbers 
of me, and it is quite possible that I may have 
looked resentful at him for the partiality with 
which Fortune was treating him. ‘If it would be 
any satisfaction to you, my dear fellow,’ he said, 
with his humorous smile, ‘and a relief to your 
feelings to call me Buckshot, do it.’” 

Epwarp Gitris Jounson. 


MARTIN VAN BUREN.* 


The “ American Statesmen” series, with its 
eighteen published biographies, has become a 
very valuable personal history of American 
politics; doubly valuable because, in the main 
judiciously selected and ably treated, it is the 
only narrative work which covers any large 

ortion of the first century of the Republic. 

ntil some one writes for us a history such as 
Schouler and McMaster have projected, our 
young Americans must get their history from 
this series. 

No number of the series has been more wel- 
come than the latest—“ Martin Van Buren,” 
by Edward M. Shepard. Van Buren belongs 
toa class of American politicians who, while 
familiar to their contemporaries, leave little 
more than a name for those who come after. 
The great master-builders, such as Washing- 
ton, Hamilton, and Jefferson, and the great 
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orators, such as Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, 
have stamped their individuality and their 
record indelibly upon the memory of the 
people. But there is another class of men— 
men of the second rank—whose work, while no 
less important than building and haranguing, 
is of a more subtle nature, and lying more 
beneath the surface of affairs, escapes the 
transient notice. Wherever government of 
the people is carried on, the persuasive man is 
a force in politics who counts for more in the 
shaping of affairs than even the men of genius, 
for he can follow as well as lead, and bide his 
time. 

Martin Van Buren, like Roscoe Conkling 
and James G. Blaine, was a born parliament- 
arian. A faithful sketch of his life could not 
but throw exceeding light upon the politi- 
cal history of this country for the first half of 
the present century. Mr. Shepard, however, 
has undertaken a difficult task. He has written 
the life of a man upon whose reputation has 
rested a cloudy glory, whose name _ has 
suggested to most minds the thought of 
manipulation, wire-pulling, log-rolling, and 
with which are intimately associated the 
adjectives, sleek, crafty, insinuating. With 
such a subject Mr. Shepard’s work has been 
partly that of an apologist, partly that of a 
reconstructor. He has succeeded better in 


the latter than in the former capacity. He 


has clearly shown, what no one in his senses 
ever questioned, that in all his personal life 
Van buren was not only pure and clean, but 
amiable and attractive. It is all summed up 
in Clay’s forcible antithesis—* An acquaint- 
ance with him of more than twenty years’ 
duration has inspired me with a respect for 
the man, although I regret to be compelled to 
say, I detest the magistrate.” History has 
accepted the latter portion of Clay’s judgment 
while forgetting the preceding tribute. 

Was Clay’s “detestation” warranted? Mr. 
Shepard would have us believe not. He 
claims for Van Buren, prior to 1850, a con- 
sistent course of patriotic conduct as the 
greatest leader of the Democratic party after 
Jefferson. He asserts that in such shortcom- 
ings as are conceded Van Buren was either 
simply no better and no worse than nearly all 
the respectable men of his time, or that the 
trammels of official neutrality made his utter- 
ances seem paltering and contemptible. But 
not thus can he absolve the offender. The 
second greatest in the lead of a great party 
cannot hide himself behind his official mantle 
to truckle with infamous wrong-doing, as did 
President Van Buren when forced to an ex- 
pression on the “ gag-resolutions” in Congress, 
which if successful would have banished free- 
dom of speech from legislative halls. So, too, 
the weak attempt to palliate the vote as Vice- 
President for a bill which delivered the 
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sanctity of the mails over to the irresponsible 
tyranny of. postmasters is as convicting of 
cowardly defection from the right as a simple 
statement of the facts would have been. The 
truth cannot be set aside that Van Buren in 
manifold instances followed where he should 
have led, and Mr. Shepard, with all his brilliant 
writing in a most fascinating biography, can- 
not regenerate the man. 

Great statesmen, as Mr. Creighton well says 
in his recent sketch of Wolsey, are great by 
reason of “what they choose todo.” Mr. Van 
Buren, in the ordinary tenor of his career, was 
only a successful politician, Once only did 
he “choose to do” and rise thereby into the 
rank of the true statesman. Let all due credit 
be given here, and most cordial appreciation 
goes with Mr. Shepard in his chapter on “the 
Crisis of 1837.” The soundest and truest con- 
victions of Van Buren were economical, and 
he had the courage of his convictions when, 
amid the great panic of 1837, he withstood 
equally the distressed cries of the public, the 
bullying of the banking fraternity, and the 
solicitations of his friends; and refusing to 
pervert the functions of government, let the 
disease work out of the body social to a natural 
cure. No sounder financial policy than that 
which sought to hold our monetary system to 
a specie basis, and which initiated the “Inde- 
pendent Sub-Treasury,” has been known in 
this country, and the present sketch most ad- 
mirably vindicates the judgment and courage 
of Van Buren in these matters. So, too, it was 
a brave act, for which he gets full credit in 
these pages, when the old man, true for once 
to his moral convictions, burned his ships be- 
hind him, and in 1848 stood forth as the 
presidential candidate of the Free Soil party. 
True it is that he merely abandoned a party 
which had already relegated himself to “ hon- 
orable retirement,” so that his courage ranks 
with that of Agathocles and Cortez, not with 
that of Regulus. Yet nothing is more con- 
vincing that the verdict which has not set 
Van Buren high in the ranks of moral wor- 
thies was soundly made up than the claim for 
him by the present biographer of a transcend- 
ent glory for thus making his conduct square 
for once with his life-long convictions as to 
slavery. 

We follow Mr. Shepard heartily in his 
strictures on the distinguished historian, Von 
Holst, for the contemptuous tone which he uses 
in dealing with Van Buren’s conduct in 1844. 
All who have profited by that great writer’s 
work on our constitutional history must have 
regretted the manner in which, with a some- 
what cynical regard to virtue in American 
politics, he makes the reputations of our 
statesmen the playthings of a wordy rhetoric 
and buries them under piled-up adjectives. 

J. J. Harsey. 
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GEORGE SAND.* 


M. Caro is always interesting, and he is 
already an authority on George Sand. He 
does not attempt a biography but a psycho- 
logical sketch of his subject. He has clearly- 
defined notions, and he makes in consequence 
a most impressive portrait. For one thing he 
deserves his readers’ gratitude: he has passed 
very lightly over a period of George Sand’s 
artistic development which makes painful 
reading. We have little of Alfred de Musset 
hysterics, and Chopin is allowed to die in 
peace—without our attendance. At the same 
time M. Caro recognises the tragical influence 
which ny Sand’s theories of marriage and 
the feeling between the sexes had upon her 
life and her work. It is not an easy subject 
to discuss; the more credit to M. Caro, who 
discusses it with good taste as well as principle, 

The Anglo-Saxon quarrel with George 
Sand’s ethics is not only that she believes in 
love without marriage, but that she believes 
in love without fidelity. Whatever our prac- 
tice, our ideal is a steadfast loyalty in the 
affections,— 

For fair and false and fickle is the South, 

And dark and true and tender is the North. 
But George Sand would have love to be a 
divine miracle with which society and morality 
have no right to interfere and which shall en- 
dure as long as God pleases. She puts into 
Jacque’s mouth the avowal of her own faith: 
“Curse not these two lovers, they are not 
guilty, they love. Where there is sincere 
love there is no crime. . . No human 
being can govern love and none is guilty for 
feeling it or for losing it.” This is the whole 
doctrine of the author of “ Lucrezia Floriani” 
in a nutshell. M. Caro disposes of it as seri- 
ously as the Anglo-Saxon conscience could de- 
mand, though with a Gallic lightness of touch. 

‘*This theory is far-reaching. I fear the souls 
who should be unfortunate enough to take it seri- 
ously would stagnate ina kind of Oriental fatalism. 
It is faith in freedom that makes us free. . . . 
This is a dogma of the purest philosophy; it is 
also a religious dogma, for religion tells us that 
or is refused to no one who by effort deserves it. 

do not contend that man should be faultless, nor 


that opinion should arm itself with absurd severity 


to punish his weaknesses, What I wish is to put 
responsibility back where it belongs, and to pre- 
vent the aggravation of weaknesses that are only 
too real by the doctrinal concessions of those eager 
to absolve them. There isa certain moral grandeur 
in recognizing one’s self to be the author even of a 
fault, instead of seeking a miserable excuse for it in 
a fatality which, by believing, we ourselves create.” 


M. Caro, admitting “the flaw in the moral na- 
ture of George Sand,” has his own explanation: 
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‘*The one thing needful to this soul, so strong, so 
rich in enthusiasm, is a humble moral quality that 
she disdains, and when she has occasion to speak of 
it, even slanders—namely, resignation. This is 
not, as she seems to think, the sluggish virtue of 
base souls who in their superstitious servitude to 
force, hasten to crouch beneath every yoke. That 
is a false and degrading resignation; genuine 
resignation grows out of the conception of the 
universal order, weighed against which individual 
sufferings, without ceasing to be a ground of merit, 
cease to constitute aright of revolt. . . . . 
Resignation, in the true, the philosophical, the 
Christian sense, is a manly acceptance of moral law 
and also of the laws essential to the social order; 
it is a free adherence to order, a sacrifice approved 
by reason, of a part of one’s private good and of 
one’s personal freedom, not to might nor to the 
tyranny of a human caprice, but to the exigencies 
of the common weal, which subsists only by the con- 
cord of individual liberty with obedient passions.” 
But this lofty type of resignation requires a 
sense of proportion; and a sense of proportion, 
George Sand, with all her great gifts, never 
had. When she was a young girl at the con- 
vent of the English nuns she was a religious 
enthusiast. Here is M. Caro’s picture of the 
young Aurore Dupin: 

‘*Devotion takes possession of her. She knows 
the burning tears of piety, the exaltations of faith,- 
and she feels, at times also, its faintings and its 
languor.” 

Later (for “the religious fever soon abated”) . 
came a season of “tumultuous and enormous 
reading.” 

‘*She abandoned ‘ The Imitation of Jesus Christ’ 
and the doctrine of humility for ‘The Genius of 
Christianity’ which initiated her rather in the 
poetry of the Romantic School than in a new form 
of religious truth. Soon she passed on to philoso- 
phy; each new book made a kind of era within her.” 
As a woman, she was possessed by frantic 
schemes for the regeneration of humanity. 
Always, her soul was in a ferment. “In 
Madame Sand,” says M. Caro, “ three sources 
of inspiration seem inexhaustible—love, the 
humanitarian passion, the sentiment of 
Nature.” Of them all, the only one that 
never played her false was the last. 

It need not be said that George Sand was 
no realist. She had neither the realist’s im- 
passive temperament nor his inquisitive imagi- 
nation. M. Caro gives her own word for her 
theory: 


‘*The novel is not so much a work of poetry as 
of analysis. It demands true situations, and char- 
acters not only true but real, grouped about a type 
intended to epitomize the sentiment or the main 
conception of the book. This type generally repre- 
sents the passion of love. . According to 
this theory (and it is here that it begins) the writer 
must idealize this life—and consequently this 
type—and must not fear to attribute to it all the 
powers to which he inwardly aspires or all the 
sorrows whose pangs he has observed or felt. This 
type must in no wise, however, be degraded by the 
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vicissitude of events; it must either die or triumph; 
and the writer should not fear to give it an im- 
portance exceptional in real life, powers transcend- 
ing the vulgar, charms or sufferings quite out of the 
routine of human affairs, and even in some degree 
the likelihood admitted by the majority of intelli- 
gences.” 

M. Caro does full justice to the endearing 
qualities of George Sand. Nor are they few. 
She had an inexhaustible goodness of heart. 
Deceived a hundred times, her sympathy and 
help were still ready for the hundred-and-first 
comer. She told M. Caro that she had earned 
by her labor “a good million” of francs. She 
had given it all away “save twenty thousand 
franes, which,” she said, “I have invested in 
order that should I fall sick, my herb tea 
may not cost my children too much.” It 
was not only money that she gave; it was her 
time, her sympathy, in a word, herself. Her 
correspondence was enormous, yet she never 
left an appeal from anyone unanswered, with- 
out pain. 

One of the pleasantest chapters in the book 
describes George Sand at home, in Nohant, 
with her children and grandchildren. She 
was a devoted mother and the most delight- 
ful of grandmothers. She was, too, a good 
housekeeper who could do marvellous things 
with her needle. M. Caro felicitously calls 
her “a plain soul with a Byronic imagina- 
tion.” Certainly she had none of the exac- 
tions or irritabilities of genius. In her 
domestic life, she was methodical, industrious, 
and the most amiable person in the world. 
“Tn fact, she was kindness itself, but without 
the usual commonplaces.” There never was 
anything petty about George Sand. 

‘* She had a kind of modesty peculiar to herself. 
‘ She valued herself upon the gift of pro- 
ducing, rather than upon such and such a book. 

Never of her own motion did she recall the 
name of one of her novels.” 

George Sand never had the French gift of 
brilliant talk. She was quiet, even dull in 
manner; and she realized her own limitations, 
Very interesting and a little touching is the 
story which M. Caro tells of her reception of 
Gautier. The great “Theo” made her a 
visit at Nohant. He had been urged to come, 
with enthusiasm, but was received calmly, 
though kindly; at which lack of effusion he 
took umbrage, and was for returning to Paris 
at once. A friend hurried to George Sand 
with the news. Her consternation was ex- 
treme. “So great a disappointment overcomes 
her, and throws her into despair. ‘And you 
did not tell him,’ she cries ingenuously, ‘that 
I am a stupid creature?” Gautier, however, 
was appeased by her prostration, and re- 
mained. 

Any reader of the biographies of the last 
century will recall the elaborate “ characters” 
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and the way the paradoxes are marshalled un- 
til the reader’s mind reels with bewilderment. 
Quite the contrary is M. Caro’s method. 
George Sand has the complex modern nature. 
What can be more opposed than the good, 
rather dull, bowrgeoise who lives so simple, 
regular, and innocent a life, and the “ fantastic ° 
Amazon of a chimerical ideal who has driven 
a coach and four over so many broken hearts;” 
yet M. Caro not only enables us to perceive 
their identity, he convinces us of the necessity 
that the one should become the other. He re- 
veals to us the springs of that rich and won- 
derful and confused soul. It will be long 
before a study so broad, exhaustive, merci- 
ful, will be written again. 
Octave THANET. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


THaT inexhaustible storehouse of information 
relating to the Pacific Coast of America, the works 
of H. H. Bancroft, has now advanced as far as 
Volume XXXV. Mr. Bancroft has thus accom- 
plished successfully, and in a surprisingly short 
period, three-fourths of his stupendous literary 
task—the most stupendous, probably, that ever was 
undertaken and carried forward by unaided private 
enterprise. The completion of the whole series of 
works in the near future is thus reasonably assured ; 
since no ordinary hindrances, such as ill-health or 
fires, seem to have any deterrent effect upon the 
energies and resources of Mr. Bancroft. The latest 
two volumes have the somewhat novel titles 
“California Pastoral” and ‘‘California Inter 
Pocula.” Though written in a rather florid style, 
and hardly to be commended as examples of severe 
historical composition, they are thoroughly read- 
able, even fascinating, That fulness of information 
and infinite variety of incident and illustration 
that mark the series as a whole are perhaps 
nowhere so strongly shown as here. The volume 
on ‘California Pastoral” covers the period from 
the Spanish occupation in 1769 to the conquest by 
the United States in 1846, closing with the gold- 
discoveries of 1848, which changed the country 
from Mexican to Anglo-American occupation. 
Thus is treated ‘‘ The Golden Age of California ”— 
the period preceding the discovery of gold—the 
age of pastoral simplicity and repose. It is a most 
inviting theme—an account of a civilization, now 
vanished, whose people were as charming and 
romantic as the scenery amidst which they passed 
their lives. We are brought face to face with 
these people—with their flocks and herds, their 
pastures and fields, their domestic life, their 
amusements, occupations, and industries, their 
laws, their systems of government and religion. 
A chapter on ‘‘ The Bibliography of Pastoral Cali- 
fornia” is a striking example of the vast resources at 
the command of Mr. Bancroft and his immense ac- 
cumulation of original material—nine-tenths of his 
information on Pastoral California never having 
appeared in print, or even in the English language, 
before. The volume called ‘California Inter 
Pocula” describes ‘‘California in her cups,” 
drunken with the prosperity of the ‘flush times” 
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that followed the discovery of gold—1848 to 1856. | is in the line of a criticism which would condemn 


It gives ‘‘simple sketches and plain descriptions ” 
of this interesting period,—the ‘‘ oddities and cru- 
dities and strange developments consequent upon 
unprecedented combinations of nationalities, char- 
acters, and conditions.” California is thoroughly, 
though somewhat gorgeously, described in the 
opening chapters; the story of the early gold dis- 
coveries is told with many romantic incidents, and 
also the ensuing rush from ‘the States” to Cali- 
fornia—the overland journey, or voyages by the 
Isthmus or around the Southern Horn; the life of 
the gold-seekers is graphically portrayed, with 
views of society and business, and profuse illustra- 
tions of life and character, society in the mining 
camps and in the towns, drinking, gambling, duel- 
ling, Indian and Chinese episodes, and many thrill- 
ing ‘‘Tales of the Times” vividly and spiritedly 


told. All this, while not history after any classic 
models, is extremely interesting and valuable, and 
forms the storehouse from which all future his- 
torians in these fields must draw their supplies, — 
‘*the materials for the Iliad that is yet to be sung.” 


Ir is significant of the amelioration of public 
opinion in the North that a Boston publishing 
house issues such a book as Mr. Lucien Carr’s on 
Missouri in the ‘‘ American Commonwealths” se- 
ries (Houghton). For Mr. Carr’s political opinions 
are such as it was not pleasant to hold in New En- 

land or in Chicago twenty-five years ago. Aside 
rom any former feeling in the matter, it is curious 
to find opinions maintained at the present time to 
which the Civil War is commonly supposed to have 
given the death-blow, and that, not in a contro- 
versial work or in a memoir, but in one of a series 
of ostensibly impartial histories for the rising gen- 
eration. The author has an easy and attractive 
style, and tells his story in a skilfully constructed 
narrative which does not once allow the reader's in- 
terest to flag. No one of the preceding writers for 
this series has succeeded in writing a more at- 
tractive book. Mr. Carr’s literary taste is of the 
highest; his work is as deserving of praise for its 
artistic construction as for its accuracy in statement 
of facts. But taste and accuracy are not sufficient, 
if one’s political judgment is at fault, and if the 
historian be a quarter of a century behind his age. 
Mr. Carr’s political philosophy is that of Calhoun 
and Jefferson Davis. To him, apparently, the Fed- 
eral Government is still the mere creature of the 
sovereign States, slavery a mere matter of personal 
property, and not a matter of morals. With him, 

orthern legislators get scant credit for any but the 
lowest utilitarian motives in their fight against the 
extension of slavery, whilst those from the South- 
ern States are prompted by the generous impulses 
of naive and unsophisticated souls. With him, the 
Dred Scott decision was not a scandalous prostitu- 
tion of justice, but a final decision from which there 
can be as little moral as legal appeal. A large part 
of his history is vitiated, as a criticism, by two tre- 
mendous personal deficiencies, one political, the 
other moral: his failure to recognize that in 1789 
our fathers founded a nation which was sovereign, 
and his failure to feel the moral iniquity of slavery. 
His admiration for the Missouri volunteers in the 
Mexican War, and for ‘‘the thoroughness with which 
they did their work” in the conquest of New Mex- 
ico, blinds him utterly to the nefariousness of the 
whole transaction. His condemnation of Lovejoy 
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all great reformers who have felt the impulse of 
Christ’s denunciation of wrong-doing, from Martin 
Luther to William Lloyd Garrison. The most cour- 
ageous and truest criticism of the book is where 
it discusses the severe measures taken with the 
State after the war—a portion of those unrighteous 
carpet-bag dealings which followed like a brutal 
spasm the heroic efforts of four years for the salva- 
tion of the Union. Applied to a State which had 
stood by the Union, which was one of the fiercest 
battle-fields for the Union, and which gave to the 
Union cause 109,000 soldiers against 30,000 to the 
Confederacy, such measures as were adopted justly 
meet with the severest denunciation. The narra- 
tive closes with the year 1872, which saw the re- 
generated State again in the hands of the majority 
of her sons. 


Davupet’s ‘‘ Thirty Years of Paris ” (Routledge) 
is a series of inconsecutive but altogether charm- 
ing reminiscences and pictures of life in Provence 
and life at Paris, of artists’ play-days on the river, 
at the sea-side, tenting in Algiers, or roaming on 
the health-hunt over the wind-swept plain of the 
Rhone. The book is full, as Daudet himself might 
say, of the murmurs of fair Provence, of its songs, 
its ringing laughter, its fairy-like legends, its 
vibrating sunlight, the perfume of its sunscorched 
hillsides, Again, it is pervaded by the atmosphere 
of Paris,—or of that part of Paris which is called 
Bohemia, and which, like Shakespeare’s Bohemia, 
is laid down on nomap. Murger wrote the comedy 
of Bohemia; in some of these pensive recollections 
we may read its tragedy. Now we listen to the 
story of the hare-brained author who lived and 
died as the fooi lives and dies; again, to that of 
Philoxtne Boyer, who, after spending his inherit- 
ance of twenty thousand dollars in six months, ‘‘ as 
they are spent in the pages of Balzac,” marries and 
becomes the victim of a mania for Shakespeare. 
Here are reminiscences of Villemessant, the some- 
times selfish, sometimes generous, always despotic 
ogre who founded ‘‘ Figaro”; of the caustic, the 
intrepid, the terrible Rochefort; of Henri Monnier, 
a kind of French Artemus Ward, who drew his 
mirth-provoking portrait of the pompous bowrgeois, 
M. Prud’homme, from his own looking-glass; of 
Tourgenieff, the inscrutable Slav, who caressed and 
flattered Daudet during life only to lacerate him 
most cruelly ‘‘from the other side of the grave.” 
Here too are the more intimate and valuable con- 
fessions of Daudet,—who has been called the 
French Dickens,—as to his profoundly conscien- 
tious social studies and observations in preparation 
for his books, in which, he tells us, hardly anything 
is invented. He gives us, for instance, the pathetic 
story of poor Raoul D., the original of his ‘‘ Jack,” 
the child of some wild amour, flung out upon the 
world by his abandoned mother, whom he con- 
tinued to love to the last. Daudet’s autobiographi- 
cal pages descriptive of his methods of composition, 
and of the times and places where his several books 
have been written, surpass in interest those of 
Trollope as much as his genius surpasses Trollope’s 
in creative power and spontaneity. It is easy fora 
mechanical writer to tell us how he does it, but 
how rarely is a man of genius gifted with the 
faculty of analyzing and describing the workings 
of his own mind! Mention should be made of the 
delightful illustrations and life-like portraits which, 
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as head-pieces and tail-pieces and vignettes, thickly 
bestrew the text and aid the imagination to realize 
the scenes and personages described. Nor should 
the sympathetic translator, Laura Ensor, be for- 
gotten. She has made a very readable, flowing, 
hit-or-miss version, which is generally faithful to 
the spirit and color of the original. There are too 
many slips and errors of detail, but none of these 
are seriously misleading. 

PREviovus writers for the ‘‘ Historic Towns” 
series (Longmans) have dealt with towns of na- 
tional importance, which have each furnished 
materials for a volume of historical value. London, 
Exeter, Bristol, Oxford, each has played a large 
part in the history of the English nation. In his 
account of Colchester, in the latest volume of the 
series, Mr. Cutts has for his subject a place which 
has had no national importance since the days of 
the Romans. Even the famous defence against the 
Long Parliament was nothing more than a desper- 
ate attempt by a few daring soldiers of fortune to 
retard the acceptance of a foregone conclusion. 
Necessarily, in writing of Colchester, whose prin- 
cipal interest is as a British oppidum and a Roman 
colony, the author has become provincial rather 
than national, an antiquarian rather than a histo- 
rian. For those who are of the archeological mind 
the chapters on ‘‘ The Oppidum of the Trinobantes,” 
‘The Royal Town of Cunobelin,” ‘‘ The Colonia 
of Claudius,” and the identification with ‘‘ The 
Saxon Burgh,” will furnish matter of deep in- 
terest, illustrated by several good maps. The 
‘* Picture of the Town A. D. 1300” is vivid, but is 
not peculiar to Colchester. The same may be said 
of the chapters on ‘‘ The Jewry of Colchester” and 
‘““The Trades of the Town.” There is a lack of 
individuality about the middle age sketches. Es- 
pecially in the chapter on ‘‘ Municipal Government” 
was there a cali for more specific statement; one 
‘gets no very clear idea of how the borough was 
governed or by whom. If the author had shown 
as keen a perception for medieval institutions as he 
has for Roman remains, whilst his subject does not 
admit of a brilliant sketch of important national 
events he might have illuminated for the mind 
of the public the local institutions of a typical 
English town. 


Tue best thing about the ‘‘Life of Amos A. 
Lawrence” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), by his son 
William Lawrence, is that it brings us face to face 
with areal man of flesh and blood like ourselves. 
We feel in it the ‘“‘touch of nature.” There is a 
proper sense of perspective shown, only things of 
real interest are mentioned, and nothing is dwelt 
upon at too great length. The subject grows in 
interest and in attractiveness for us as we proceed, 
until he gains a sure hold upon our respect and our 
esteem. The personality of the author is kept en- 
tirely in the background and the other members of 
the family are only mentioned as they have some 
direct bearing upon the subject. Although the 
work of a son, the book is not adulatory in its tone, 
but simple, candid, and direct; and the letters and 
journals of the father are oftenest left to tell their 
own story. We see clearly in this book how Amos 
A. Lawrence went to the old-fashioned school of 
Master Putnam at Andover, and afterward to Har- 
vard College. He early engaged in business. He 
took a leading part in building up the town of Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin, and founded Lawrence Univer- 
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sity there. He was the main-stay of ‘‘The New 
ne Emigrant Aid Company” which finally 
made of Kansas a free state, and was prominent in 
founding the town of Lawrence and in establishing 
the Kansas State University at that place. He was 


interested in the building of Memorial Hall at 
Cambridge, and in the establishment of an Episco- 
pal Theological School there; and, in countless 
ways, extended his broad sympathy and liberal 
charity to every worthy cause and to many persons 
less favored than he in worldly goods. 


Mr. STanLEy LANE-Pooe’s ‘‘ Story of Turkey,” 
in the ‘‘Story of the Nations” series (Putnam), 
should have been entitled ‘‘The Story of the Otto- 
man Dynasty.” The narrative deals almost solely 
with the deeds of Othman and of his descendants, 
who have been so long seated at the ‘‘ Sublime Porte.” 
We looked to hear something of the people over 
whom they have ruled and by means of whom they 
conquered some of the fairest portions of the 
globe and have held in subjection races of a far 
superior civilization. We deprecate this manner of 
writing history for young people, which tends to 
make them believe with Carlyle that one man did 
all the deeds of a whole generation of men. There 
was room for a narrative which should not merely 
state in a few brief sentences, but should in half 
of its pages show that the supremacy which had 
been won by the virtues and enthusiasm of a race 
of swordsmen moulded by military discipline, 
driven by a love of glory, and led by great generals, 
has slowly passed away as the lust for gold became 
supreme and rulers and ruled alike adopted the 
once despised vices of the conquered races. The 
social life of all but court circles, the economic 
condition of the country, the whole of Turkish 
life outside of court and camp, we hear nothing of 
in these pages. Egyptologists tell us more of the 
people of Egypt 1500 years before our era than Mr. 
Lane-Poole here tells us of a contemporary nation. 
Not from this book can we learn how ‘‘the sick 
man” became such, The seeker for knowledge as 
to the Ottoman Turk must still go to Creasy and 
Freeman. ———____—_ 


WE are informed by John Treat Irving, the 
author of ‘‘ Indian Sketches” (Putnam), that his 
work was written more than fifty years ago, and 
that parts of it first appeared in one of the New 
York newspapers. As one would infer, the book is 
not a connected work but a series of newspaper 
articles. These articles relate to a long forgotten 
expedition sent out by the United States govern- 
ment to make a treaty with the Pawnees, and are in- 
tended ‘‘to give an idea of the habits and customs 
of the Indian tribes whom the author visited, 
and who, at that time, lived in their pristine sim- 
plicity, uncontaminated by the vices of the lawless 
white men, who usually drift in advance of civiliza- 
tion, but who had not as yet reached the tribes in- 
habiting the borders of the Platte River.” As will 
be seen by the above quotation, the author is not 
the master of an elegant literary style. Occasionally 
he trips in grammar, as when he says: ‘‘ Each of 
us took a quarter upon our backs.” One marked 
peculiarity of the book is that, on many pages, each 
sentence is set off in a paragraph by itself. Per- 
haps this is part of the ‘‘sketchy” form of the 
work due as the author intimates to the appearance 
of some parts of it ina New York paper. But, as 
the subject matter is not of much more value than 
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the form, if neither could be improved, it would 
seer better to leave these sketches buried among 
the dusty newspaper files of fifty years ago. 


MANASSEH CUTLER AND THE ORDINANCE 
OF 1787. 


To the Editor of Tar Dita: 


’ Sir :—Noticing the strictures of your reviewer of 
‘*The Life and Correspondence of Dr. Manasseh 
Cutler,” upon the editors of that work, in Tur 
Drat for July, Iask the privilege of making an 
explanation. 

In the year 1839, Dr. Cutler’s oldest daughter, 
the wife of Dr. Joseph Torrey of Salem, Mass., 
made a visit to her brother, Ephraim Cutler, then 
living near Marietta, Ohio. She brought with her 
the original manuscript of Dr. Cutler’s Journal of 
his visit to New York and Philadelphia in 1787. 
It was copied hurriedly—and ‘with some omissions 
not deemed important—during Mrs. Torrey’s visit. 
This copy has since been used as follows: 

ist. Caleb Emerson, Esq., of Marietta, borrowed 
it from the family and used it in preparing an 
article published in ‘‘The North American Re- 
view,” October, 1841. 

2d. It was loaned to Mr. C. M. Walker, and 
used by him in the preparation of his ‘‘ History of 
Athens County, Ohio,” published in 1869. 

3d. It was also loaned to Dr. J. F. Tuttle, Presi- 
dent of Wabash College, who prepared articles 
published in ‘‘ Hours at Home” for September, 
1868, and in ‘‘The Historical Magazine” in June 
and September, 1873. 

4th. It was loaned to Dr. W. F. Poole [in Sep- 
tember, 1872], and used by him in preparing a 

per read before the Cincinnati Literary Club 
| Dec. 12] 1872, [and printed in the ‘‘ New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register” for April, 
1873], and also an article for the ‘‘ North American 
Review ” for April, 1876. 

5th. It fell into the hands of Dr. S. P. Hildreth, 
_ of Marietta, Ohio, who copied it and placed the 
copy in the Marietta College Library. 

6th. Dr. I. W. Andrews used it in the prepara- 
tion of his ‘‘ History of Washington County, Ohio,” 
published in 1876. 

7th. It was also used in the preparation of the 
‘* History of Washington County, Ohio,” published 
by Williams & Co, in 1881. 

In the mean time the original manuscript written 
by Dr. Cutler bad passed into the hands of the Rev. 
E. M. Stone, of Providence, R. I., and remained 
there until hic death. Subsequent to that event all 
the — of Dr. Cutler were purchased by a mem- 
ber of the family of Ephraim Cutler. At the 
united request of the family, the editors of the 
‘*Life, Journals and Correspondence of Rev. 
Manasseh Cutler, LL.D.,” undertook the prepara- 
tion of the papers for publication, as they are 
presented to the public by Robert Clarke & Co., of 
Cincinnati. From this statement it will appear 
that the Journal of Dr. Cutler’s visit to New York 
and Philadelphia has been at all times the exclusive 
property of the family of Ephraim Cutler. This 
Journal has afforded the groundwork of informa- 
tion in regard to the Ordinance of 1787. It has 
been used in all the cases as above stated, by the 
consent and courtesy of that family. Any claim to 
discovery must be based on these facts. The 
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family have felt under obligations to all parties 
named, and especially to Dr. Poole for his able 
and instructive article published in ‘‘The North 
American Review,” and have not withheld their 
acknowledgments from him personally. But in 
the preparation of Chapter VIII. of the “ Life of 
Dr. Cutler” the editors consulted the original 
papers, with such other sources of information as 
were at hand. In doing this they confined them- 
selves principally to a source that was clearly their 
own property and always had been. If there has 
been any failure in acknowledging the value of the 
service rendered by Dr. Poole, or by any others 
who have used the original source of information, 
it is a matter of regret to the editors, and has 
arisen from inadvertence and not from design. 
Without controverting the claim of your reviewer 
as to the superiority of Dr. Poole’s productions, the 
editors must insist that, whether they have done it 
well or ill, they have honestly used their own 
property. W. P. Currier. 


Marietta, O., August, 1888. 


{THe Draw’s review of ‘‘The Life and Corre- 
spondence of Dr. Manasseh Cutler” did not charge 
that the editors of the work had made other 
than ‘“‘honest use of their own property.” The 
reviewer called attention to what he regarded as 
‘*the inexcusable conduct ” of the editors in failing 
to make public recognition of the services of Dr. 
Poole, who was the first to make known the great 
services of Dr. Cutler in the formation of the 
Ordinance of 1787. No one questions that the 
manuscript Journal was the property of the Cutler 
family. It was in their possession for thirty-three 
years before it gave up its secret—a secret of great 
historical interest—and then toa person not of their 
family. During this period of more than a quarter 
of a century, the existence of the Journal was well 
known. Caleb Emerson, Mr. Walker, Dr. Hildreth, 
President Andrews—students of Western history— 
and the Rev. E. M. Stone, librarian of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, all had free access to the 
manuscript; yet none of these men perceived its 
full historical value, or published the fact of Dr. 
Cutler’s agency in framing and securing the passage 
of the Ordinance. It was not until 1872, when the 
manuscript came into the hands of Dr. Poole, who 
collated its facts and interpreted them in the light 
of other documents which were not the property of 
the Cutler family, that the real service of Dr. Cutler 
was made known. Other writers have made gener- 
ous recognition of Dr. Poole’s work. President 
Andrew D. White; President Adams of Cornell; 
Senator Hoar of Massachussetts, in his recent oration 
at Marietta, the home of Dr. Cutler and of the editors 
of the Journal; Prof. H. B. Adamsof Johns Hopkins 
University; Hon. Wm. Henry Smith, in his ‘* St. 
Clair Papers ;” and President Hinsdale, in his lately 
published work on ‘The Old Northwest,” have 
made—as did the editors of the Journal—free use 
of Dr. Poole’s ‘‘ North American” article, and 
generously made full acknowledgment—as the 
editors failed to do—of the historical value of Dr. 
Poole’s investigations. It is certainly surprising 
that the editors of the ‘‘ Life and Correspondence ” 
should, in Chapter VIII., Volume I., particularly 
on page 350 and following, have employed the 
order and method, and nearly the language, of the 
article in ‘‘ The North American Review,” and yet 
have failed to make any acknowledgment thereof. 
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If neither ethical codes nor literary courtesy can 
insure the giving of credit to the work of an 
investigator, one would think a sufficient motive 
would be found in a writer's regard for his own 
reputation and its protection against charges of 
appropriation or plagiarism.—REVIEWER. | 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
SEPTEMBER, 1888. 


Animal and Plant Lore. Mrs. Bergen. 

Antagonism. Sir Wm. R. Grove. Po, r Science. 

Arnold, Matthew, Poetry of. Miss V. D.Scudder. Andover. 

Art, American School of. J. Durand. Princeton. 

Australia a Fossil Continent. Popular Science. 

Blind, Writing Machines for the. A. Good. paar aetenas, 

Boston Mobs Before the Revolution. Atlantic 

Boston Painters. W. H. Downes. Allantic. 

Canada’s Financial Condition. 

Caribou, Woodland. H. P. W " 

Chinese Mortuary Customs, Adele Fielde, ” Popular Science. 

Church, The Country. John Tunis. ~ ar 

Colorado, Grand Cajon of the. Overland. 

Continental Congress, First Year of. John Fiske. Atlantic. 

Cyprus. W.H. Mallock. Scribner. 

Declaration of Independence in Georgia. Mag. Am. Hist. 

Education and the Cetanes of '87. Mag. Am. Hist. 

Expert Testimony. F.W. Clarke. Popular Science. 

Eye and Ear- Mindedness. Jos. Jastrow. Popular Science. 

Factory Life. Lillie B.C. Wyman. Atlantic. 

Florence, New Gallery of Tapestries at. Harper. 

Forster, Hon. W. E. E, G. Johnson. . 

Gauss, Carl Friedrich. Popular Science. 

George Sand. Octave Thanet. Dial. 

Greeks, The Modern, T. D. Seymour. Scribner. 

Hebrides, The. Elizabeth R. Pennell. Harper. 

India, Self-Su port of Native Churches in. Andover. 

Indians, Prehistoric. Cyrus Thomas. Mag. Am. Hist. 

Irish Home Rule. E. A. Freeman. Princeton. 

Jelly-Fishes. W. K. wow Po 

Knights of Labor, The. F. alker 

Literary Anodynes. mt Lang. 

Lowell’s Political Essays. Melville B. Anderson, Dial. 

Marietta, Ohio, 1788-1888. “Martha J. Lamb. Mag. Am. Hist. 

Memphis. Chas. D, Warner. ~~ tl 

Mormonism. D. L, Leonard. A 

Opium-Habit, The. V.G, Eaton. Popular Science. 

Orange Culture. A. Flamant. Overland 

Pessimism and Recent Victorian Poetry. Princeton. 

Plants, Turning Motions of. C. McMillan. Pop. Science. 

Poultry, Mental Traits of. Benj. Karr. Popular Science. 

Presidential Campaign Medals. G. Kobbé. Scribner. 

Prometheus of “schylus. W.C. Lawton. Allantic. 

Psychology, The New. J. H. Hyslop. Princeton. 

Railway Passenger Travel. Horace Porter, Scribner. 

Reconstruction. J. H. Patton. Mag. Am. Hist. 

Redstart, The. Olive Thorne Miller. Atlantic. 

Ricardo, Camelia. Ruth Stuart. Princeton. 

School Education, Common. Andover. 

Smith, Adam. Woodrow Wilson. Princeton. 

Stigmatization. Richard Wheatley. Popular Science. 

a Laws. E.P.Clarke. Overland. 
S. Soldiers’ Homes, E. F. Adams. Overland. 

Solmumenan Waters. G. A. Daubrée. Popular Science. 

Van Buren, Martin. J. J. Halsey. 

Wales, A Week in. Julia C. R. Dorr, Atlantic. 

War Situation in Europe. Princeton. 

West Indies, The. L. Hearn. Harper. 


Popular Science. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The following List contains all New Books, American and For- 
eign, received during the month of August by MESSRS. 
A. C. McCLurRG & Co., Chicago.) 


BIOGRAPH Y—HISTORY. 


Life of the Right Honourable William Edward 
Forster. By T. Wemyss Reid. 2 Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo. 
London. 

Letters From Dorothy Osborne to Sir William Temple, 
1652-54. Edited by Edward A. Parry. Portraits. 
8vo, pp. 332. Boards. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

The Life of George Washington Studied Anew. By 
Edward E. Hale, Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 392. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

The Story of Ohio. By Alexander Black. 
12mo, pp. 326. “ The Story of the States.”’ 
Co. $1.50 


Illustrated. 
D. Lothrop 
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——s Daudet. Translated by Laura Ensor. Illus. 
ed. 12mo, pp. 348. Gilt top. G. Routledge & Sons. 
Halt leather, #2. 25; paper, $1.50. 


TRA VEL—SPORT. 


Mexico ogee pe Political, Progressive. By Mary 
EK. Blake and aret F. Sullivan, 12mo, pp. 228. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.25 

Cricket. By A. G. Steel and the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. 
With contributions by A. Lang, W. G. Grace, R. A. H. 
Mitchell, and F. Gale. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 429. 
“* The Badminton Library.” Little, Brown, & Co. $3.50. 

Yachts and Yachting. With cver one hundred and 
thirty-five Illustrations by Fred. S, Cozzens and oth- 
ers, New Edition. Square 8vo, pp. 200. Cassell & Co. $2. 

Highways and Horses. By Athol Maudslay. Illustrated. 
8vo, pp. 471. London. $5.50. 


ESSA YS—BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 


The Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin. Includ- 
ing his Private as well as his Official and Scientific 
Correspondence, and numerous Letters and Docu- 
ments now for the first time printed, with many 
others not included in any former collection. Also 
the unmutilated and correct version of his Autobi- 
ography. Compiled and edited by John Bigelow. To 
be completed in ten volumes, Royal8vo. Half leather. 
Gilt tops. This edition (which will be the most com- 
Fred ever issued) will be printed from type and lim- 

ed to 600 sets, numbered. Vols. I. to IX. now ready. 
. P. Putnam’s Sons. Per vol., net, $5.00. 

The saute of the ‘* Spanish Boceaccio, *? Count Lucanor; 
or the Fifty Pleasant Stories of Patronio. Written 
by the Prince Don Juan Manuel and First Done Into 
EK English, by James York, M.D., 1868. Illustrated by S. 

od. i2mo, pp. 246. White & Allen. $2.00. 

aie Same. Large poner. Edition limited and numbered. 
Illustrations on a Paper. Net, $5.00. 

An Attempt Towards a History | English Literature. 
dl Henry Morley. Vol. Iil. From the nena 6 to 

aucer. 12mo, pp. 4244. Gilt top. “ English 
Cassell & Co. $1, 

Studiesin Criticism. B 

Worthington Co. $i. 


Newspaper Libel. A Handbook for the Press. By 
Samuel Morrill. 12mo, pp. 304. Ticknor & Co. $2.00. 


POETRY. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. Vol. IV. A 
Blot in the ’Scutcheon; Colombe’s Birthday; Men and 
Women, 12mo, pp. 305. Gilt top, Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

Béranger’s Poems. in the Versions of the Best Trans- 
lators. Selected by Wm. 8S. Walsh. With Illustra- 
tions on Steel. 8vo, pp. 200. Gilt top. J. B. 
cott Co, $4.00. 

Infelicia. ys Stal Isaacs Menken. Illustrated. Small 
quarto, pp. Gilt top. J. B. — Co. Cloth, 

2.500; em a leather, full gilt, $3.50 

The Song of Miriam and Other Hymne and Verses. 
Translated and Original by M. Woolsey Stryker. 
Edition limited to two hundred and forty copies, 
ane l6mo, pp 142. Gilt top. Biglow & Main. 
Ne 

A Sea Cha 


Florence Trail. 12mo, pp. 328. 


Lippin- 


e; or, Love’s Stowaway. A ey Eetaaiet 

Farce in Two Acts and an Epilogue. . D. How- 
ells. 18mo, pp. 151. Ticknor & Co, $1.00. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. A Romaunt. By Lord 
Byron. 18mo, pp. 320. Gilt top. Boards. G. Rout- 
ledge & Sons. 60 cents. 

Rejected Addresses; oe, The New Theatrum Poetarum. 
1smo, pp. 254, Gilt top. Boards. G. Routledge & 
Sons, 60 cents, 


REFERENCE—EDUCATIONAL. 


Handy Roforwnes yw of the World. By John Bar- 
tholomew, F.R. , etc. With Complete Index and 
Geographical Statistics 12mo, 76 plates, pp.96. Gilt 
top. London. th, $3.00; half morocco, $4.00; full 
morocco, full gilt $5.01 . 

A owes History for freee and High Schools. By 

VW. F. Allen and P. +7 Part I., The Eastern 
Sedien and Greece. By P. N. Myers. Illustrated, 
12mo, pp. 479. Ginn & Co, eh 

Judith. An Old English Epic Reiiintie Edited, with 
Introduction, Translation, eomplete Glossary, and 
various Indexes, by Albert 8. Cook, Ph. = Square 
l2mo, pp. xxii, 77. D. C. Heath & Co. 1.35. 

How to Study Geograph ‘rancis Ww. Parker. 
12mo, pp. 400. “C. C. £2" series” $1.50. 

— Geometry. By Linus Faunce. 


8vo, pp. 54, 
16 plates. Boards. Ginn &Co. $1.35. 
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An Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages. 
(375-814.) ~~ Emerton. Pb.D. Bmo, pp. 268. 
Ginn & Co 

Composition and Rhetoric by Practice, with Exercises 
sragees for Use in High Schools and Colleges. By 
_ am Williams, B.A. I2mo, pp. 233. D.C. Heath & 

Co. 85 cents. 


amin Franklin; His Life Written by Himself. 
-dited for School Use, with Notes and a Continuation 
of His Life, by D. H. Montgomery. Portrait. 12mo, 
p. 311. Boards. “ Classics Sor Children.” Ginn & Co. 
cents. 

Bench Work in Wood. A Course of Study and Practice 
Designed for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By W. 
F. M. Goss, 12mo, pp. 161. Ginn & Co. 75 cents. 

The Arabian Nights. A Selection of Stories from Alif 
Laila Wa Laila. The Arabian Nights Entertainment. 
Selected and Edited by E. E. Hale. Illustrated. 
mo, pp. 366. “Classics for Children.” Ginn & Co. 
3 cents. 

Exercises in English; Accidence, Syntax and Style» 
Carefully Selected and Classified for Criticism or 
Correction. By H. I. Strang, B.A. mo, pp. 92. D. 
C. Heath & Co. 35 cents. 

The Boston Tea Party and Other Stories of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. a Many Daring Deeds 
. the Old Heroes. vised and Ada -y from 

enry C. Watson. Hingtrated, 12mo, pp. * Olas- 
ates for Home and School.” Lee & Shepa sp conta, 

Aims and Methods in Classical Study. By William 
G. Hale, mo, pp. 47. Paper. Ginn ‘Co. 20 cents. 

The Phonological Investigation of Old English. I1- 

lustrated by a Series of Fifty Problems. y Albert 

8. Cook, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 26. Paper. Ginn &Co. 10 cts. 


Be 


TAXATION, FINANCE, POLITICS. 
er wr 4 Liberty. By Jobn M. Bonham. Lmo, pp. 
414. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.75. 

Taxation in American States and Cities. By Richard 
T. Ely, Ph.D., assisted by John H. Finley, A.B. Imo, 
pp. 544. T. Y; Crowell & Co. $1.75. 

The Tariff 5 yh! of the United States. 
— » Ben .W. ,Taussig, LL.B., Ph.D. 
269, utnam’s Sons. 2. 


Chicago ieee A Manual for Bankers, Brokers, 
and Investors. Compiled from Official Sources to 
May 1, i888. By F. M. Lester. 8vo, pp. 209. Flex. J. 
W. Strong. $2.00. 

A History of Presidential Elections. 
Stanwood. Second Edition. Revised 
Ticknor & Co. $1.50. 

The Independent in —, By James Russell Low- 
ell. 12mo, pp. 27. Paper. “ Reform Club Series.” The 
Reform Club, New York. WNet, 25 cents. 


A Series of 
I2mo, pp. 


By Edward 
Imo, pp. 452. 


FICTION—HUMOR. 


Robert Elsmere. By Mrs. Bamphaty Ward, 
680. Macmillan & Co. $1.50 

With the Immortals. By F. Marion Crawford. 12mo, 
pp. 300. Macmillan & Co. $2.00. 

Robert Helmont. Diary of a Kecluse 1870-1871. By 
Alphonse Daudet. Translated by Laura Ensor. Illus- 
trated. Large Paper Edition, limited to 1,000 copies, 
numbered. 8vo, pp. 199. G. Routledge & Sons. $5.00. 

Fifty Years Ago. By Walter Besant. Illustrated. 
8vo, pp. 268. Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

An Ocean Tramp. By P. D. - * om 
2mo, pp. 233. D. Lothrop Co. $1 

Alma; or, The Story of a Little a Mistress. By 
Emma Marshall. 12mo, pp. 352. White & Allen. $12 

Maiwa’s Revenge. By H. Rider 7) Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 157. Boards. Harper & 75 cents. 

Corinne; or, Italy. By Mme. DeSta#l. Translated by 
Emily Baldwin and Paulina Driver. Imo, pp. 394. 
** Bohn’s Novelists’ Library.” Net, 00, 

A War-Time Wooing. By Capt. Charles _ 
trated. 12mo, pp. 19%. Harper & Bros. $1.06 
The a | of An eet Farm. By Ralph Ail 

pp. 2 London, $1.00. 

Judge ~ esr Daughters. 
339. D. Lothrop Co. $1.50. 
Eaglehurst Towers. By Emma Marshall. 

I2mo, pp. 224. White & Allen. $1. 

Uncle Tom’s Tenement. By Alice w. Rollins. 
pp. 468. The W. E.Smythe Co. $1.50 

The Elect iat. By George Macdonald. 
Paper. poy a 50 cents. 


aL Gath 


wo Ge 
Paper. 


12mo, pp 


Illustrated. 


lllus- 
12mo, 
By Pansy. I2mo, pp. 
Illustrated. 
Imo, 
12mo, pp. 345. 


12mo, pp. 344, 





By C. &C. 
Cassell & Co. 50 cents. 


| Madame Silva. B 
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Karmel The Scout ; or, The Rebels of the Jerseys. A 
Story of the American Revolution. mY Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr. 2mo, pp.28. Paper. Cassell & Co. 50 cts. 

Bewitched. By Louis Pendleton. 12mo, pp. 288. Paper. 
Cassell & Co. 50 cents. 


[Sept., 


M. G. McClelland. 
Paper. Cassell & Co. 50 cents. 

Eden. By Edgar Saltus. i6mo, pp. 187. 
Clarke & Co. 50 cents. 

Ninette. An Idyll of Provence. 
Vv éra,.”’ 
50 cents. 

My Aunt’s Match Making and 
Popular Authors. I2mo, pp. 212. 
Co. 2B cents, 

Benedicta. By Mrs. A. ae. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 25 cents 
An Iceland Fisherman. From the French of Pierre 
Loti. I6mo, pp. 232. W. S. Gottsberger. Cloth, 75 

cents; paper, 25 cents. 

Sons and Daughters. By the Author of “ The Story of 
Margaret Kent.” i6mo, pp. 473. “ Ticknor’s Paper 
Series.” 50 cents. 

A Mexican Girl. By Frederick Thickstun, 
287. +“ Ticknor’s Paper Series.”” 50 cents. 

The Tragedy of Brinkwater. By Martha L. 
I2mo, pp. 28. Paper. Cassell & Co. 50 cents. 

a ~ of Fate. (A Study of Mere Human Nature.) ~ 

Edward Heron-Allen. 16mo, pp. 280. Paper. Belford, 
Clarke & Co. 50 cents. 

The Mott Street Poker Club. The Secretary's “oo 
Illustrated by M. Woolf. 8vo, pp. 50. Boards. White 
& Allen. 50 cents. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Disparu. Par Albert Delpit. Imo, pp. 351. 

aris. Net, $1.05. 

La Correctionnelle Pour Rire. Pur Ch. D’Arcis. 
pp. 25. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Les iw de Sang. Par Alexis Bouvier. 

’aper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

ae hn. du Lieutenant Bernard. Par Charles Le 
Roy. i6mo,pp.315. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Les Voluptueuses Odile. Par a Larocque. 
pp. 379. Paper. Paris. Net, 31.0: 

Les Yeux de Velours. Par poten ‘Bouvier. 
341. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Sur l’Eau. Par Guy De Maupassant. 
Gravure de Guillaume Fréres. 
Paris. Net, 21.05, 

La Grande Bieue. Par René a Avec Préfaces 
de MM. Guy de Maupassant, Pau! Botrget, Pierre 
Loti, Paul Bonnetain, Jean Richepin et Paul Arene. 
16ino, pp. 247. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05, 

La Vie. Par Comte N. Tolstoi. Traduit du Russe par 
~ery Jardetsky. 16mo, pp, 323. Paper. Paris. 
Net, 05. 


mo, pp. 320. 
Paper. Belford, 


By the Author of 
16mo, pp. 344. Paper. D. Appleton & Co. 


Other Stories. 


By 
Paper. «& 


Cassell 


16mo, pp. 442, Paper. 


12mo, pp. 
Moodey. 


Paper. 
16mo, 


16mo, pp. 


16mo, 
16mo, pp. 


Dessins De Riou. 
16mo, pp. 246. Paper. 


*,* We will mail any book in this list, when not to be had at the 
local bookstores, on receipt of price, a those marked net, 
to the price of which ten per cent. must be added to pay postage. 
A. C. McCLurRG & Co. 








ALLEN ACADEMY. 


Thoroughly equipped. Prepares boys and girls of 6 to 
18 years for College, School of Technology, or graduates 
them here. Language, History, Science, Philosophy, 
Art, Engineering. A few boys received as boaréing 
pupils. Gymnasium for boys. Also private gy mnasiuws 
for girls. T'wenty-sixth year opens September 19. Send 
for catalogue, 


IRA W. ALLEN, M.A., LL.D., President. 
IRA W. ALLEN, Jr., M.A., Master. 
1852-1836 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 





TO AUTHORS. 


THE NEW YORK F. “EAU OF REVISION edits MSS. of 
all kinds for the P 


George WilliamC .8says: “Reading manuscript with 
a view to publication isa professional work as much as 
examining titles to preneens and this work is done, as 
it should be, professionally, by the ‘ Easy Chair’s’ friend 
and fellow. laborer in letters, Dr. T. M. Coan.”—Harper’s 
Magazine, April, 1886. 

a inions on MSS. given. Dr. Titus Munson Coax, 

est l4th Street, New York City. 
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** One of the most notable literary enterprises of recent years.” 
—The Nation, New York. 


THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS. 


A SERIES OF 
STUDIES OF THE LIVEs, THE WORKS, AND THE 
INFLUENCE OF THE 


Principat Autruors oF Frencu LITERATURE. 


I. Madame de Sévigne. 
By Gaston Boisster, of the French Academy. Trans- 
lated by Melville B. Anderson. 16mo, pp. 205. $1. 

“M. Boissier plunges at once into his task and a most 
charming essay is the result. On the first page you are 
shown a brilliant young woman with golden hair and a 
radiant complexion,and are told that this is Mme. de 
Sévigné. A moment later you are admitted as a privi- 
leged visitor to her salon,and the time is very short 
indeed before you feel yourself one of its intimates. And 
what delightful people you are thrown in with there!”— 
The Critic, New York. 

“M. Boissier's study of Mme. de Sévigné is a model of 
the kind of writing which it illustrates. and of which his 
countrymen are such masters. . . . His criticisms are 
simply delightful.”—The Mail and Express, New York. 


II. George Sand. 


By E. Caro, of the French Academy. Translated 
by Melville B. Anderson. 16mo, pp. 235. $1.00. 

“ This volume is one of the most notable contributions 
of the day to criticism and biography. . . . The book 
is as fascinating as an ideal romance, and so psycho. 
logical a biography of genius has almost never before 
appeared.”’—The Boston Traveller. 

“ A more ne ay | character is not to be found in all 
biography. Happily for the reader, M. Carois an unin. 
fatuated biographer. Calm, refined, acute, he lays no 
imputation upon her character, he applies to her works 
the test of sound sense. . . . He dves not rhapsodize, 
lie does not idealize, He is practical, rational, and just. 

-— The volume never flags in interest, and may be 
read with advantage, as it certainly will be with constant 
gratification.”—The Chicago Tribune. 

Other Volumes of the Series in Press, for Early Publication: 
MONTESQUIEU. By ALBERT SorE:. 

VICTOR COUSIN. By Ju.es Srnon. 
TURGOT. By Leon Say. 


TWO BOOKS FOR EVERY CITIZEN. 
Is Protection a ‘Benefit ? 


A Plea for the Negative. By Prof. Epwarp 
TayLor. 12mo. $1.00. 


“ This side of the question could hardly be argued with 
more force or fairness than it is in this volume. It isa 
model of vigor, brevity, and good temper. Its moral 
tone is high, and we ask for no fairer antagonist with 
whom to discuss a great question than Mr. Taylor.”— 
The Independent, New York. 

“It is certainly one of the most important of the many 
recent additions to the literature of the tariff question. 
It is a clear, thorough, temperate, and well reasoned 
study of the subject. There is no unhandsome par- 
tisanship in it, but it puts its side of the case with telling 
force. We heartily welcome it.”’"—Congregationalist, Boston. 


The National Revenues. 

A Collection of Papers by American Economists. 
Edited by ALsertT Snaw, Ph.D., with an Intro- 
duction and an Appendix of Statistical Tables. 
16mo, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 


“The essays are not by partisans, but by profound and 
experienced students of economic science,men of na- 
tional reputation whose opinions will carry weight with 
all thinking men. They are from no one standpoint, 
but range from the extreme protection views of Profes- 
sor Thompson, of the University of Pennsylvania, tothe 
opposing beliefs of President Francis A. Walker, and of 
Professor Laughlin, of Harvard University. Every man 
writes independently, and says just what he thinks and 
believes, with his reasons; and thus many entirely new 
sidelights are thrown on all phases of the subject.”— 
Transcript, Boston. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Will be sent, post-paid, on 
. receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Cuicaco. 
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STANDARD and VALUABLE WORKS 


** No finer contribution to modern history has been made.” 


William I. and the German Empire. 

A Biographical and Historical Sketch. By G. 
Barnett Situ, Author of ‘ Life of Her Majesty 
the Queen,” ‘‘The Biography of Mr. Gladstone,” 
etc. 8vo. $2.00. 


“It is an elaborate and somewhat minute historical 
study, going carefully into principles and policies of con- 
duct. . . . Welikeit exceedingly. Its personal char- 
acterizations are distinct and impartial. Its political 
representations are temperate and candid. ... We 
doubt if ~~ record, brief enough to be comprehended 
within the limits of a single volume, ever is likely to be 
made of the period here described which will surpass 
this one in either interest or other merit.”— The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston. 


** One of the best of this year’s novels.” 


His Broken Sword. 

A Novel. By Winnik Louise Taytor. 12mo. $1.25. 
“ The volume does not read like a ‘first novel,’ and if 

it is the first, the writer has certainly reason to be en- 

couraged by her achievement, It is weil and ably done.” 

—The New York Observer. 


“A book with a mission.” 


The Biddy Club. 

How its Members, Wise and Otherwise, Some 
Toughened and Some Tender-Footed in the Rug- 
ged Ways of Housekeeping, Grappled With the 
Troublous Servant Question, to the Great Advan- 
tage of Themselves, and, as They Hope, of Many 
Others. By GrirritH A. Nicnoxas. 12mo. $1.25. 


“A young lady who read this book called our attention 
to it as one of the sprightliest, cunningest, wittiest and 
wisest books of the season. Such topics as the training 
of mistresses, servants’ evenings, searching a servant’s 
trunk, etc., afford interesting food for meditation. Jolly 
wisdom may be just as wiseas wisdom under the cypress 
tree, and it is vastly easier to take. But we venture a 
guess no man ever wrote this book. It knows a great 
deal too much for a man; it is so full of human and wo- 
man nature,”—The Mid-Continent, St. Louis. 


** One of the brightest volumes of travel of recent date.” 


A Girdle Round the Eartb. 


Home Letters from Foreign Lands. 
D. N. Ricnarpson. 8vo. $2.00. 


* Before one has finished the first chapter of the hand- 
some volume he discovers that it is quite out of the 
usual run of travellers’ books. He has sat down wearing 
that air of resignation to impending instruction which 
is so natural when one takes up a book of travel; all at 
once he finds he is being amused, and he continues to be 
amused until he discovers that, insensibly, he has been 
vastly instructed. . . . Taken asa whole the book is 
one of the gentlest, shrewdest, most amusing, and most 
instructive travelling records that hasappeared for man 
aday; and for one I can only say to the writer, ‘ Than 
you, and please go again.’ ’’—Octave Thanet in The Dial. 


By the Hon. 


“A well told story of novel voyages.” 


Historic Waterways. 

Six Hundred Miles of Canoeing Down the Rock, 
Fox, and Wisconsin Rivers. By REuBEN G. 
Tuwairtes, Secretary State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. With two maps of the routes and a 
table of distances. 12mo. $1.25. 

“Throughout the book are charming little descrip- 
tions of picturesque bits of scenery, of shaded and 
retired nooks and watercourses, as well as humorous 
touches lit up by pen pictures of life and folk along the 
journey. As you read the book you seem to float along 
with your author in his canoe, or to paddle across some 
lily-entangled bayou, and are alive only to the charms of 
your surroundings.— Williams Literary Monthly. 

*,*For sale by all booksellers. Will be sent, post-paid, on receipt 

of price by the publishers, ‘ 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Cuicaco. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


A History of the United States and 
Its ‘People. 


For the Use of Schools. 
With Maps, Prints in Colors, and numerous II- 


By Epwarp EGGLESTON. 


lustrations. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


This novel and most beautiful volume, although rri- 
marily intended for schools, is calculated to delight 
young readers out of school,and readers of all ages 
everywhere. It is charmingly written, and illustrated 
abundantly in a novel and most effective manner. 


The Origin of Floral Structures 


Through Insect and Other Agencies. By the Rev. 
Grorce Hensiow, Professor of Botany, Queen’s 


College. ‘ International Scientific Series.” With 
numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.75. 


“Much has been written on the structure of flowers, 
and it might seem almost superfluous to attempt to say 
anything more on the subject; but it is only within the 
last few years that a new literature has sprung up, in 
which the authors have described their observations 
and given their interpretations of the uses of floral 
mechanisms, more especially in connection with the 
processes of fertilization.”-—From Introduction 


Seven Conventions. 
By A. W. Criasson. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


The seven conventions here considered are the Fed- 
eral Convention, five of the ratifying Conventions, and 
the Charleston Convention of 1860, designed as an aid to 
the study of the Constitution. 


The Elect Lady. 


By Georce MacDonatp. ‘‘AppLetons’ Town 
AND Country Liprary.” 12mo, paper cover. 
Price, 50 cents. (Also half bound. Price, 75 

cents.) 


“Rich in i inative beauty and fine insight into the 
mysteries of spiritual life.”—London Spectator. 

“There are some bits of dialogue and strong 
situations in the book.”—The Atheneum. 


Ninette; an Idyll of Provence. 


By the Author of ‘‘Véra.” ‘‘AppLEeTons’ Town 
anp Country LipRARy.” 12mo, paper cover. 
Price, 50 cents. 


“A very charming Provencal Idyll. The author of 
*Véra’ must be reckoned — the very few English 
writers who are capable of rep ucing the atmosphere 
of Continental life.”—The Atheneum. 


A Virginia Inberitance. 


By EpmMunp Penpieton, author of “A Conven- 
tional Bohemian.” ‘‘AppLeToNs’ TowN AND 
Country Lrprary.” 12mo, paper cover. Price, 
50 cents. (Alsoincloth. Price, $1.00.) 


“Mr. Pendleton is a careful observer of human nature. 
. . »« Mr. Pendleton is certainly exceedingly clever. 
His style is in the main crisp and bright.”—London 
Spectator, in review of ‘A Conventional Bohemian.” 


Protection vs. Free Trade. 


The scientific validity and economic operation of 
defensive duties in the United States. By 
Henry M. Hoyt, ex-Governor of Pennsylvania. 
A new cheap edition. 12mo. Paper cover. 
Price, 50 cents. 


J 





I, 3 AND § BOND STREET, New York. 
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EAGLE PE 


EAGLE, No. 2%, 


ROUND AND HEXAGON 


GOLD PENCILS 


( PATENTED.) 


The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, Mer- 
cantile and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS, 


The most perfect Pencil made. Graded 6B to 6H, 
15 degrees, for Artists, Engineers and 
Draughtsmen. 


COLORED CRAYONS, 


OVER FIFTY COLORS. 
Preferable to Water Colors in many ways. 


The STOP-GAUGE, 


Automatic Pencil. Is an entirely new article, and it 
is the ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 


THE 
“ MATCHLESS ” 
PENS. 


The superiority of the ‘‘ Matchless” pens 
is attested by the satisfaction which invari- 
ably attends their use. 

The ease and comfort with which they 
write, together with their durability and re- 
sistance to corrosives, makes them unques- 
tionably the best steel pen in the market. 

Samples of the six different styles will be 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of six cents in 
stamps. $1.25 per gross. 


A. C, 
McCLURG CHICAGO. 


& CO. 
HAMMANN & KNAUER’S 


FINE GRADES OF 


Offenbach Photograph Albums, 


ALSO 


CARD AND AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


Scrap Books, Portfolios, Binders, Writing Desks, 
Chess Boards, Etc. 











Kocu, Sons & Co., New York, 
IMPORTERS. 





e* Our goods are sold at the principal bookstores. 
supplied by the leading sobbers. 


The Trade 
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ROBERTS BROTHERS’ HANDY LIBRARY. 


The “ Handy Library : Companionable Books for Home or Travel,” will comprise new 
works, mainly of fiction, with selections from the best literature of the day and age, printed 
on good paper, and substantially and neatly bound in cloth, in uniform 16mo volumes. The 
first number in the series is 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. 


A Novel. By Ratrn Iron (Olive Schreiner). First American, from the second London 

Edition. 380 pages, 1émo. Cloth, red and black. Price, 60 cents. 

This is a book of undeniable power, original, vivid, intense, and as a first book is certainly very 
remarkable. The author is understood to be a young lady hardly out of her teens, and relates her own 
experience. 

‘*One of the most interesting and original of recent books is ‘The Story of an African Farm,’ by 
Ralph Iron. It is a veritable story of South African colonial life, and would be excellent reading if only 
for the vivid, graphic pictures it presents of a sort of life not yet made too familiar by books of travel, 
and scarcely touched at all by fiction. . . . The story is in every part a remarkable one,” says the 
London Daily News. 





HARVARD VESPERS. 


Addresses to Harvard Students by the Preachers to the University. 1886-1888. 16mo. 
Cloth, crimson and black. Price, $1.00. 
Contains addresses by Francis G. Peabody, Phillips Brooks, Edward Everett Hale, Alexander 
McKenzie, George A. Gordon, and Andrew P. Peabody. 


THE HAPPY PRINCE AND OTHER TALES. 
By Oscar Wipe. Illustrated by Walter Crane and Jacomb-Hood. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1. 


Very pretty are the fables that Mr. Oscar Wilde has here strung together, tender and graceful, and 
not without a touch of humor, as in the Mother Duck, who ‘‘ kept saying to her little ones, ‘ You will 
never be in society unless you can stand on your heads,’ and every now and then she showed them how 
it was done. But the little ducks paid no attention. They were so young that they did not know what 
an advantage it is to be in society.” 


VITTORIA.—EVAN HARRINGTON, 


Two more novels in the AurHor’s Porutar Epition of Grorce Merepitn’s works. Already 
ublished: “Richard Feverel,” “Sandra Belloni,” “Harry Richmond” and “Rhoda 
leming.” 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50 each. 











AUTHOR’S EDITION OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S NOVELS. 


A new popular edition of Georce Merepirn’s Novets. Uniformly bound in Library Style, 
complete in 10 vols. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50 per vol. (The crown 8vo. edition, 
$2.00, can still be had.) 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD HARRY RICHMOND. RHODA FLEMING. 
FEVEREL. SANDRA BELLONI. BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 

EVAN HARRINGTON. VITTORIA, THE EGOIST. 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT, and FARINA. 


THE PILGRIM’S SCRIP; or, Wit anp Wispom or GeorcE MEREDITH. 


With Selections from his Poetry, a Critical and Biographical Introduction, and a Portrait. 
Square lémo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


BALZAC’S NOVELS IN ENGLISH. 


Translated by KaruarinE Prescorr WormeELEy. Already published: 





DUCHESSE DE LANGEAIS. EUGENE GRANDET. COUSIN PONS. 

PERE GORIOT. THE MAGIC SKIN(LA PEAU THE TWO BROTHERS. 

THE RISE AND FALL OF DE CHAGRIN). THE ALKAHEST. 
CESAR BIROTTEAU. THE COUNTRY DOCTOR. MODESTE MIGNON. 


In Preparation: COUSIN BETTE. LOUIS LAMBERT. SERAPHITA. 
Handsome 12mo volumes. Uniform in size and style. Half Russia. Price, $1.50 each. 


Sold everywhere. Mailed, post-paid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 
THE STANDARD AND THE BEST. 


“Aw InvatvuasLte Companton in Every Scnoor, anp at Every Firesipe.” 


The latest edition has 118,000 Words in its vocabulary,—about 3,000 more than any other American 
Dictionary. It contains 3,000 Illustrations in the body of the work (nearly three times the number found 
in any other American Dictionary), and these are repeated and classified at the end of the work. 


WEBSTER IS STANDARD AUTHORITY 


In the GoVERNMENT PRINTING OFFicE, and with the Unrrep States SuPpREME Court. It is recommended 
by the State Sup’ts or Scnoots in 36 States, and by the leading CoLtecr Presrpents of the U. S. 
and Canada, It is the only Dictionary that has been selected in making State PcrcHaseEs. 
SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 
CHIEF JUSTICE WAITE, of the U. S. Supreme Court, says: Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary is recognized as 
Standard Authority in the Court over which I preside. “ 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washington, Oct. 1886.—Webster will continue to be the Standard in the use of the 
English Language in this office.—T. FE. BENEDICT, Pudlic Printer. 

Hon. GEORGE Bancrort, the Historian, says: Webster is superior to all others as a household Dictionary. 

THE LONDON TIMES says: It is the best and most useful Dictionary of the English Language ever published. 

THE TORONTO WEEK says: It may be regarded as the one final authority, safely to be relied on where others 
are emphatically differing among themselves. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE says: It is recognized as the most useful existing “ word-book” of the English Lan- 
guage all over the world. ? 





Nearly all the School Books published in this country are avowedly based on Webster. Four leading firms state 
that they publish annually 17,000,000 copies, and to this number may be added the publications of nearly all the 
other School Book Publishers. It is well within bounds to say that 25,000,000 School Books, based on Webster, are 
published annually. The children of the country are thus educated by Webster. 


PusiisHep by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO. SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


For SALe BY ALL BooKsELLers. 
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INSURE IN — sijeginapalapiieasieaeeneatie 
“JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
THE TRAVELERS = s7per pens 


. Ee , | GOLD MEDAL / S 
Principal Accident Company of America. Largest GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
in the World. Has patd its Policy- His Celebrated Numbers 











Holders over $15,000,000. | 303—404—1 TO—604—332 








ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES | and his other styles, may be had of all dealers | 
Indemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer throuchout the world 
for his Profits, the Wage-Worker for his bn po lostfrom | 5s sage 
Accidental Injury, and guarantee Principal Sum in case JOSEPrt GILLOTT & SONS, NEw YORK. 
of death. No Extra Charge for European Travel and | 


Residence. 
FULL PRINCIPAL SuM paid for loss of Hands, Feet, Hand 


and Foot, or Sight, by Accident; ONE-THIRD same for - - 

loss of single Hand or Foot. ia S Tk: RBROOK’ . ‘ 
RATES AS LOW AS WILL PERMANENTLY Secure FULL | sit _ 

PAYMENT of Policies. Only $5.00a year to Professional or 


} 
Business men for each $1,000 with $5.00 weekly indemnity. 
Issues also the Best LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES | ) 
| . 


in the Market. 
LEADING STYLES: 


INDEFEASIBLE, NON-FORFEITABLE, WORLD-WIDE. | 
Full Payment is Secured by 





G ml | Fine Point, - - - Nos. 333 444 232 
$9,584,000 Assets, $1,909,000 Surplus. BusINEss, - - . Nos. 048 14 130 
Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury and | Broap Pont, - - Nos. 161 239 284 


Assessments on the Survivors. a 
For SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


| The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 
JaMES G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIs, Joun FE. Morris, 


President. Secretary. Asst. Secretary. | Works: Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS IN UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 





JEFFERY PR TING CO., 73 AND 75 THI Ave, Cricaco. 











